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of social responsibility for all members of the group. The conviction, spread by proselyters among the masses of the Old World as well as in the East, that Mormonism promised a social Utopia accounted for much of its success in recruiting disciples.
The multiplication of sects did not proceed without efforts for church unity in the interest of popular understanding of confusing religious dogmas. When Alexander and Thomas Campbell, Scotsmen and Presbyterians, found themselves the leaders of a new sect, the Disciples of Christ, they did what they could to promote unity between their followers and another group called Christians. The Christians had stemmed from the Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians under the leadership of James O'Kelley, Abner Jones, and Barton Stone. The name "Christian" reflected the effort to bring an end to denominationalism; the plea to return to the Scriptures reflected a hope that all subsequent denominational quarrels might be prevented. This position was in part a reaction against excessively bitter sectarianism. But its support among ordinary people was also an expression of their conviction that untutored minds could grasp the essentials of Christian faith. To that degree at least, the Campbellite and Christian movements were democratic protests on the part of people weary with denominational wrangling over the fine issues of abstruse theology.
The essentially democratic developments in the religious expression of the period did not sweep away all traces of undemocratic thought within the Christian fold. The churches only hesitantly faced some of the great issues involving the democratic principle. Clergymen frequently blessed that which was least democratic in the rising industrial capitalism; the doctrine that poverty and the ills of this world are inconsequential, for instance, found eloquent exponents in the pulpit. This doctrine was acceptable to many among the poor because it helped thern endure their lot. By reason of their divided constituencies many religious leaders hesitated to take a definite stand on slavery. In 1844, however, the majority of the Methodists, one of the most democratic sects, condemned it; the result was a cleavage within the church along sectional lines. Similar cleavages followed in other, denominations. Still other denominations succeeded in evading the issue, and the southern churches blessed slavery. Yet in spite of these limitations to the democratic impulse in religion, impressive gains in the democratization of the churches could not be denied.